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or copying out an entertaining picture. Homer's epithets generally mark out what is great, Virgil's what is agreeable. Nothing can be more magnificent than the figure Jupiter makes in the first Iliad, nor more charming than that of Venus in the first Mneiil:
'H, /cat Kvaveycnv sir' o^pucrt veijcre Kpovtwv 'AvjSpdcrtai S' apa xa""at eireppwcrai/TO ava/eros1, Kpa.T09 air* a6a.va.roto' /jLsyav 8' e\e\L^ev "OA.v/u/Jroj' *.
Dixit, et avertens rosed cervice refulsit: Ambrosiseque corns divinuin vertice odorem Spiravere: pedes vestis defluxit ad imos: Et vera incessu patuit dea2.
Homer's persons are most of them godlike and terrible : Virgil has scarce admitted any into his poem who are not beautiful, and has taken particular care to make his hero so.
Lumenque juventae Purpureum, et laetos oculis afflarat honores3.
In a word, Homer fills his readers with sublime ideas, and, I believe, has raised the imagination of all the good poets that have come after him. I shall only instance Horace, who immediately takes fire at the first hint of any passage in the Iliad or Odyssey, and always rises above himself when he has Homer in his view. Virgil has drawn together into ~hi$ JEneid all the pleasing scenes his subject is capable of admitting, and in his Georgics has given us a collection of the most delightful landscapes that can be made out of fields and woods, herds of cattle, and swarms of bees.
Ovid, in his Metamorphoses, has shown us how the imagination may be affected by what is strange. He describes a miracle in every story, and always gives us the sight of some new creature at the end of it. His art consists chiefly in well-timing his description before the first shape is quite worn off, and the new one perfectly finished; so that he every-
3 Iliad, i} 528.                  2 JEneid, i, 402.                   3 2bid.t i, 590.